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TREATY FAILS IN THE SENATE 

The President Spurns Reservations — Exec- 
utive and Senators in Deadlock 

In January (22), 1917, President Wilson, addressing the 
Senate, offered the suggestion that one result of the war 
ought to be a League of Nations. About a year later (Janu- 
ary 8), addressing a joint session of Congress, he outlined 
fourteen points of opinion and conduct, which, if made the 
basis for peace by Entente victors — should they win — would 
insure "just and lasting peace." Victory came in November, 
the armistice was granted on the 11th, following which 
preparations were made for a conference defining the terms 
of peace, to be held in Paris. Early in December Presi- 
dent Wilson proceeded to the conference, heading the Amer- 
ican delegation. The conference opened January 18, 1919, 
and on February 14 President Wilson reported to the 
conference, from a commission of which he had been head, 
the draft of a Covenant creating a League of Nations that 
he and the other commissioners agreed should be set up 
simultaneously with ratification of the Treaty and become 
the agent for permanent execution of an international peace 
policy. Returning to the United States forthwith, he 
spoke at Boston, challenging senatorial critics of the 
Covenant, with its League of Nations plan, to test the senti- 
ment of the people. Arriving in Washington, he conferred 
with the Foreign Relations Committees of both houses of 
Congress, explaining, under cross-examination, why he had 
done as he had. 

On March 3 Senator Lodge, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, presented to the Senate a formal statement, 
signed by thirty-nine Senators and Senators-elect, protesting 
against the form of the constitution of the League of Na- 
tions as defined in the Covenant, and saying that "the nego- 
tiations on the part of the United States should immediately 
be directed to the utmost expedition of the urgent business 
of negotiating peace terms with Germany satisfactory to the 
United States." 

March 5 the President set forth for Paris and resumed 
direction of the American policy there, adhering in substance 
to the plan for the League originally defined, notwithstand- 
ing the warning of the temper of an important element of 
the Senate. May 7 the Treaty was handed to the Germans; 
on June 28 it was signed at Versailles, and by July 10 the 
President was back in Washington, laying the Treaty before 
the Senate for ratification or non-ratification. Referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee on the 15th, on the 31st 
hearings before the committee began, and in August the 
committee began to vote on the Treaty and make changes, 
but in the form of amendments and reservations, a process 
continuing until September 10, when the report of a majority 
of the committee was rendered to the Senate. Five days 
later the Senate began formal consideration of the two re- 
ports. Meantime the President, on September 3, began a 
tour of the Middle and Far West, speaking for the Treaty 
and the League, and he continued this educational propa- 
ganda until the 26th, when, on account of ill health, he was 
compelled to quit. Not until mid-November was he able 
actively to resume supervision of the contest in the Senate, 
led for the protestants by Senator Lodge and for the Treaty 
by Senator Hitchcock. 

On October 20 reading of the Treaty was concluded. From 



October 2 to October 29 votes in the Senate had defeated 
amendments recommended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee's majority, and on November 6 Senator Lodge pre- 
sented fifteen reservations agreed to by the committee ma- 
jority, including four originally presented. These reserva- 
tions, together with others that later were introduced by 
Senators and given quasi-support by the committee majority, 
were the subject of debate and votes in the Committee of the 
Whole up to the close of the session of the 18th, when, as 
agreed to by majorities varying in size, they were reported 
to the Senate, with a resolution calling for their ratification. 
Following is the text of the reservations that thus emerged 
from debate: 

THE PROPOSED RESERVATIONS 

Resolved (two-thirds of, the Senators present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Peace with Germany concluded at 
Versailles on the 28th day of June, 1919, subject to the fol- 
lowing reservations and understandings, which are hereby 
made a part and condition of the resolution of ratification, 
which ratification is not to take effect or bind the United 
States until the said reservations and understandings 
adopted by the Senate have been accepted by an exchange of 
notes as a part and a condition of this resolution of ratifica- 
tion, by at least three of the four principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers, to wit, Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan. 

1. The United States so understands and construes Arti- 
cle I that in case of notice of withdrawal from the League 
of Nations, as provided in said article, the United States 
shall be the sole judge as to whether all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under the said Covenant 
have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal by the United 
States may be given by a concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

2. The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any other 
country or to interfere in controversies between nations — 
whether members of the League or not — under the provisions 
of Article X, or to employ the military or naval forces of the 
United States under any article of the Treaty for any pur- 
pose, unless in any particular case the Congress, which, 
under the Constitution, has the sole power to declare war or 
authorize the employment of the military or naval forces of 
the United States, shall by act or joint resolution so provide. 

3. No mandate shall be accepted by the United States 
under Article XXII, part 1, or any other provision of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, except by action of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

4. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the 
right to decide what questions are within its domestic juris- 
diction and declares that all domestic and political questions 
relating wholly or in part to its internal affairs, including 
immigration, labor, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, 
the suppression of traffic in women and children, and in 
opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic 
questions, are solely within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and are not under this Treaty to be submitted in any 
way either to arbitration or to the consideration of the Coun- 
cil or of the Assembly of the League of Nations, or any 
agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of any 
other power. 

5. The United States will not submit to arbitration or to 
inquiry by the Assembly or by the Council of the League of 
Nations, provided for in said Treaty of Peace, any questions 
which in the judgment of the United States depend upon or 
relate to its long-established policy, commonly known as the 
Monroe Doctrine; said Doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone, and is hereby declared to be wholly out- 
side the jurisdiction of said League of Nations and entirely 
unaffected by any provision contained in the said Treaty of 
Peace with Germany. 

6. The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 
157, and 158 and reserves full liberty of action with respect 
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to any controversy which may arise under said articles be- 
tween the Republic of China and the Empire of Japan. 

7. The Congress of the United States will provide by law 
for the appointment of the representatives of the United 
States in the Assembly and the Council of the League of 
Nations, and may in its discretion provide for the participa- 
tion of the United States in any commission, committee, 
tribunal, court, council, or conference, or in the selection of 
any members thereof and for the appointment of members 
of said commissions, committees, tribunals, courts, councils, 
or conferences, or any other representatives under the Treaty 
of Peace, or in carrying out its provisions, and until such 
participation and appointment have been so provided for and 
the powers and duties of such representatives have been de- 
fined by law, no person shall represent the United States 
under either said League of Nations or the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany, or be authorized to perform any act for or on 
behalf of the United States thereunder, and no citizen of the 
United States shall be selected or appointed as a member of 
said commissions, committees, tribunals, courts, councils, or 
conferences except with the approval of the Senate of the 
United States. 

8. The United States understands that the reparation com- 
mission will regulate or interfere with exports from the 
United States to Germany, or from Germany to the United 
States, only when the United States by act or joint resolu- 
tion of Congress approves such regulation or interference. 

9. The United States shall not be obliged to contribute to 
any expenses of the League of Nations, or of the secretariat, 
or of any commission, or committees, or conference, or other 
agency organized under the League of Nations or under the 
Treaty or for the purpose of carrying out the Treaty pro- 
visions, unless and until an appropriation of funds available 
for such expenses shall have been made by the Congress of 
the United States. 

10. If the United States shall at any time adopt any plan 
for the limitation of armaments proposed by the Council of 
the League of Nations under the provisions of Article VIII, 
it reserves the right to increase such armaments without the 
consent of the Council whenever the United States is threat- 
ened with invasion or engaged in war. 

11. The United States reserves the right to permit, in its 
discretion, the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as de- 
fined in Article XVI, of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, residing within the United States or in countries other 
than that violating said Article XVI, to continue their com- 
mercial, financial, and personal relations with the nationals 
of the United States. 

12. Nothing in articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes 
thereto, or in any other article, section, or annex of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, shall, as against citizens of 
the United States, be taken to mean any confirmation, rati- 
fication, or approval of any act otherwise illegal or in con- 
travention of the rights of citizens of the United States. 

13. The United States withhholds its assent to Part XIII, 
articles 387 to 427, inclusive (creating an International 
Labor Conference), unless Congress by act or joint resolu- 
tion shall hereafter make provisions for representation in the 
organization established by said Part XIII, and in such 
event the participation of the United States will be governed 
and conditioned by the provisions of such act or joint reso- 
lution. 

14. The United States assumes no obligation to be bound 
by any decision, report, or finding of the Council or Assembly 
in which any member of the League and its self-governing 
dominions, colonies, or parts of empires, in the aggregate 
have cast more than one vote, and assumes no obligation to 
be bound by any decision, report, or finding of the Council or 
Assembly arising out of any dispute between the United 
States and any member of the League if such member, or 
any self-governing dominion, colony, empire, or part of em- 
pire united with it, has voted. 

THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER 

During the last stages of the debate on the Treaty Senator 
Hitchcock was in close communication with the President, 
and prior to final voting on ratification of the Treaty with 
the reservations, he made public the following personal 



letter, which became part of the official record and which 
profoundly influenced the final outcome : 
My Dear Senatoe: 

You were good enough to bring me word that the Demo- 
cratic Senators supporting the Treaty expected to hold a 
conference before the final vote on the Lodge resolution of 
ratification, and that they would be glad to receive a word 
of counsel from me. 

I should hesitate to offer it in any detail, but I assume 
that the Senators only desire my judgment upon the all-im- 
portant question of the final vote on the resolution contain- 
ing the many reservations of Senator Lodge. On that I can- 
not hesitate, for, in my opinion, the resolution in that form 
does not provide for ratification, but rather for the nullifica- 
tion of the Treaty. I sincerely hope that the friends and 
supporters of the Treaty will vote against the Lodge resolu- 
tion of ratification. 

I understand that the door will probably then be open for 
a genuine resolution of ratification. 

I trust that all true friends of the Treaty will refuse to 
support the Lodge resolution. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, Woodkow Wilson. 

SENATOR LODGE REPLIES 
When read in the Senate this communication promptly 
called forth from Senator Lodge the following comment: 

The Senate has equal power and responsibility with the 
President in the making of treaties. It will not, in my opin- 
ion, obey the orders of the President, who undertakes to 
command the Senate to ratify the Treaty without the reser- 
vations, adopted by a large majority of the Senate, which 
Americanize it and make it safe for the United States. 
What he commands will not, in my judgment, be done. 

Voting for final action on the Treaty with the Covenant 
of the League came shortly after this, and late in the even- 
ing of the 19th, following a session of much maneuvering 
for position and considerable display of personal and parti- 
san feeling, the Senate, by a vote of 41 to 51, declined to 
approve the reservations, 34 Republicans and 7 Democrats 
voting for their adoption and 38 Democrats and 13 Republi- 
cans voting against. Then, on a vote for ratification of the 
original Treaty as brought from Paris by the President, it 
was negatived, 37 Democrats and one Republican voting for 
it and 46 Republicans and 7 Democrats against. 

A SEPARATE PEACE PROPOSED 

This decision having been made, Senator Lodge immedi- 
ately introduced a resolution, which is a concurrent measure, 
requiring approval of the House as well as the Senate, but, 
according to general custom, no action by the President. 
This resolution will come before Congress when it assembles 
early in December. Whether the Treaty will be reintro- 
duced in the Senate remains for the President to decide. 
Following is the text : 

"Whereas by resolution of Congress, adopted April 6, 1917, 
and by reason of acts committed by the then German Gov- 
ernment, a state of war was declared to exist between that 
government and the United States; and 

"Whereas the said acts of the German Government have 
long since ceased ; and 

"Whereas, by an armistice signed November 11, 1918, hos- 
tilities between Germany and the Allied and associated 
powers were terminated; and 

"Whereas, by the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, Ger- 
many is to be at peace with all the nations engaged in war 
against her, whenever three governments, designated therein, 
have ratified said Treaty; now, therefore, 

"Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the said state of war between Ger- 
many and the United States is hereby declared to be at an 
end." 



